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The Chmrman ha-ving left the Chair, 
and Thomas Griffith, Esq. called thereto. 



thacts from the people, is very cheering 
to those, who have to toil through mauy 
difficulties and discouragements in the 
faithful discharge of their public dutv, 
more especially when such thanks are not 
purchased by unfair means, or by any im- 
proper compromises with the prejudices 
or passions of the people. Such honours 
ara mora truly valuable, than all the 



the following Resolution of thanks was 
voted to hiro ; 

Resolved, That James M'Guckin, Eso. 
receive the cordial tlianks of this meeting 
for his upright and dignified conduct fn 
the Cliair. 



pageants, or tides, which Kings can be- 
stow. In thipesfls is tlu true mures of hontm: 
They may sometimes err, hut Kings and 
their advisers as often mistake through ig- 
norance or corruption. 

E.M.M. 



MONTHLY EETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 



\1/ riEN Ireland lost her political 
A^* exisience, nothing of a pub- 
lic nature was left in the country to 
produce any fuU development of 
intellectual powers, nothing to inte- 
rest or occupv the generous aflfec- 
tionsofthe heart, reflecting as they 
\vere designed to do, a pure and 
permanent happiness to the indi- 
vidual, from the pursuit of the public 
good. From the commencement of 
this century, the past appeared to 
us all vanitj', the present all vacan- 
cy, and there can be no future, 
'where affection is dead, where hope 
has nothing lo rest upon, and where 
ambition grovels in the dust. AH 
indeed remained as it was — except 
InELAND \ but the indwelling and 
inspiring spirit that could alone pro- 
duce great passions, great actions, 
and great men, "liad abandoned the 
the mansion. We have read the 
account a traveller gives, who, seve- 
ral years after the decease of Baf- 
fnn, paid a visit lo the country-seat 
near Paris, called "Mon repos/' 
where the illustrious historian of na- 
ture had lung resided. It then had 
changtd owners, and has since passed 
through a variety of hands, but the 
posse.ssor, at this time, had directed 



the apartment which the great man 
had occupied in his life time, with 
all its furniture to the minutest arti- 
cle, to remain precisely in the same 
situation he had left it. The books, 
the desks, the writing apparatus, 
the chair in wrhich he studied, the 
conch where he reclined ; — ail re- 
mains, said the aged domestic who 
.showed the place, exactly as it wa,-!, 
all — except Bufibn.' 

Exactly under the- same melan- 
choly point of view, does Ireland 
appear to us; externally and appa- 
rently the same, but the animating 
soul, that gives alacrity to hope, 
and nourishes large ambition, and 
holds forth adequate meana for the 
excitenient of magnanimous pas- 
sions and noble actious, this appears 
to us.gqne, we fear for ever, and as 
in a tenantless mansion, phantoms 
seem lo rise which terrify, and fill 
the mind with biilerness and grief; 
With the exception of one question, 
we do aver, however we may be re- 
probated for ihe assertion, that to a 
mind of any public feeling, this is a 
land not worth living in ; and we 
are convinced that men of genius or 
talent will henceforward be as thinly 
scattered in this country, as iu mo- 
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dern Greece. Irishmeo may rise as 
they have done to eminence abroad, 
but at home they are destined to the 
humiliating insignificance of cir- 
cumstances and sitaation. There 
will be no demand for such men as 
Hussey Burgh and Henry Flood ; and, 
therefore, such men will not again^ a- 
rise within this island. Tts productive 
powers may continue, and probably 
increase in respect to vegetable or 
animal life, to the multiplication 
of pigs, or the growth of potatoes, 
bat with regard to scientific, literary, 
or political eminence the " certamen 
g]ot]aB">-^e"conspicidumialefaceret," 
that great excitement to excellence, 
of this all expectation is lost, never, 
we fear to be recovered. 

But we particularly wish, for the 
present, only to remark that the ra- 
pid and accelerated progress of apa- 
thy and selfishness is intimately con- 
nected with the loss of oar political 
existence. When a military body 
meets with a total discomfiture, oris 
put to the rout, the esprit de corps, 
or unity of spirit once broken which 
held the whole mass, solid and in- 
v«laerable, every man endeavours 
to shift for himself, and "save him- 
self who can," " sauve qui pent" is 
DOW the word that runs through the 
scattered battalion. And so it is 
with a civil society, when the poli- 
tical bond of country is dissolved, 
when there remains no public inter- 
est, or central attachment to cement 
and direct the aiTections to one com- 
mon object, the whole society re- 
solves as it were into its primitive 
particles, into a heap of uncement. 
ing sand. In fact, we begin to have 
as great indifi'erence to Ireland, as 
the traders have to Heligoland, who 
resort there for the purjioses of mer- 
<;antile profit, atid for those only. 
Apathy must characterize the indi- 
viduals, where there is no public 
interest to attach ihero. and when 
self interest must set its seat upon 

B£LFa:^T MAO. NO. LXllI. 



the breast of the man, the country 
is considered as nothing mere than 
a convenient neutral ground to re- 
ceive goods, or lo export provisions. 
The love of country now alights up- 
on Ireland: as a bird of passage rests 
its wings for a short time on the 
mast of a trading vessel in the bleak 
and boisterous ocean. 

And what is there which, since 
the loss of our political existence, 
has been substituted in place of that 
public zeal which in the year 1782 
spontaneously poured forth its arm- 
ed thousands in the defence of the 
country ? Nothing but a savitge 
contest of fierce and sanguinary fac- 
tions, but a constant circulation of 
calumny among the inhabitants of 
the same land. Such parties as at 
present agitate Ireland are, in our 
conception, nothing but the putre- 
faction of patriotism ; a sort of infe- 
rior life, a maggotty animation 
which swarms upon the carcase of our 
country. 

We cannot do better than des- 
cribe our present situation in .the 
very words of the Baroness de Stael. 
" Voyez des persicuteurs toujuurs 
agit^s, des persecutes tonjonrs im- 
placables ; aucune opinion qui par- 
oisse innoci-nte, aucun ralsonne- 
ment qui puisse elre ecout6; une 
foule des fails, de calomriies, de 
mensonges tellement accumul^s sur 
toutes les tetes, que, dans la car- 
riere civile, il reste a peine une 
consideration pure, uu honime au- 
quel un autre homme veuille mur- 
quer de la conitescendauce ; aocua 
parti fiJele aux memes principes ; 
qnelques hommes reuu.'s par le iien 
d'une terreur commune, lien que 
rompt aisement I'esperance de ■ pou- 
voir se sauver seu| ; enfin uiie con- 
fusion si terrible entre les opiiiious 
geoereuses, et les actios coupables, 
entre les opinions serviies, ei les 
sentimeos genereux, que I'estime 
errante ae sail vie se fixer, et que la 

u u 
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conscience se repose aperne avec se- 
corii6 sur telle-nieme. L'action in- 
humatne seme la disoorde, perpetue 
les combats, separe en bandes en- 
nemies la nation enliere ; et ces fils 
da serpent de Cadmus, auxqoels un 
dien veng^ur n'avoU donne la vie 
qu'en ies condemnant a se combatre 
jiisqua la' mors, ces fils du serpent, 
c'est ce peuple an milieu do quel 
I'injustife a long temps regn6'' 

We shall then always think that 
Ireland has been precipitated from 
the enjoyment and continued melio- 
ration of political existence, into a 
petty and insignificant provincialism. 
IVutbing indeed has broken her fall, 
except it be the Catholic question, 
•which we gladly allow has exercised 
for a season, by its advocacy of 
right and justice, the best and no- 
blest feelings of human nature. In 
the Catholic portion of the people 
it has elevaied and af»grandized the 
rifiind by the contemplation and pur- 
snitofan object which calls forth 
and keeps in constant exertion, an 
hofti,i)rable ambition, a vinuous e- 
niulation, firieliiv, constancy, and 
nnabaipd res hit ion : and among 
thtir Piotesiant associaies, it has 
generated a- social sympathy, a junc- 
tion of moral and benevolent >it:ws 
with political interests, which keeps 
back (or a little the rapid reirograd- 
atioi) of this country into selfi-^h apa- 
thy -and a sad sterility of all public 
affections. 

The war iiself has served to en- 
gage the public attention, and di- 
vert it iVom the despicable siiualion 
touhichwe are hasfenin'T, by the 
snpplemintar;.' passions which mili- 
tary adventure escitts amon^ the 
youthful portion of the community, 
friid still more by the profits which 
it has brought to thoiie more ad- 
vanred in life. The first class is 
captivated by juvenile auibition, the 
second corrupted by calculating a- 
varice ; aiid in both a hatred of the 



enemy is substituted for the love 
of country ; a mere selfish specula- 
tion in the boy to beconie a man, in 
the man to become a rich man, in- 
stead of those noble and generous 
sentiments which a genuine regard 
to thej constitution is calculated to 
inspire. Ireland will then begin io 
find itself bare and destitute indeed, 
when war ceases to exhilarate as a 
passion, and to corrupt as a trading 
speculation. It is said that at pre- 
sent no less than 1000 names are on 
the commander-in-chief's list, as ap- 
plicants for eosigncies in the army, 
exclusive of the cadets of the royal 
niilitai-y college. Ireland maintains, 
even in her political nonentity, a 
certain degree of significance by the 
temporary exigencies of the empire, 
by the demand for men to recruit iisi 
armies, and provisions to feed them, 
but as soon as these necessities cease 
to be pressing, it will be seen 
in what estimation, a country with- 
out public feeling, is likely to be 
held by the rest of the empiri . 

All then that exists of Ireland, la 
rnmprised in the Catholic question. 
Were it not for the call thus made on 
the best feelings of our nature, 
(which by occupying our minds 
conceals from us the jnakediifss and 
destitution of our situation,) we 
should be sensible how much the 
character and consequence of this 
Island is .sunk, by the loss oHier po- 
litical existence, how moth even 
her moral valuation is diminished by 
that loss, and what little hope there 
is of any redemption in the future. 
The perfectibility of a people de- 
pends entirely upon the free nature 
of its goveinnient, which inspires in 
the body of the nation generous and 
noble sentiments ; but there is on 
the contrary every hidication of dis- 
honouring our country, and triumph- 
ing over its weakness. 

Thecampaign, as far as we can 
give credit to ex-pane statemeius. 
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(certainly much exaggerated, from 
the necessity of givin<; the war its 
highest popularity,) has been carried 
on entirely in favour of the coalition. 
Those who manage these coalitions 
have certainly had experience to 
rectify their former errors, and it is 
natural to suppose that thU fifth 
coalition, has a plan of combination 
which is well digested it) all its parts, 
and which is supported by a greater 
military power acting simultaneous- 
ly, than ever yet was opposed to 
Napoleon, who finds that he cannot 
iiow so easily subdue his enemies 
separately, as was his successful 
practice in the former periods of the 
war. He appears to have been de- 
ceived by the Austrian government, 
and indeed in the whole histury of 
tliplomaiic duplicity we have never 
read such a manifestation of ma- 
noeuvring on a great scale as has 
been exempli^ed in the correspond- 
ence lately published of the A.astri- 
an cabinet with that of France, in 
which the former threw out the offi^r 
of mediation, as a lure, and gradual- 
ly as the secret Views of the coalesced 
powers refined, threw off'the charac- 
ter of arbiter, and assumed that of 
enemy. It is most probable that 
througliall the petty states of Ger- 
many, including even the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, there is a 
design ready to develop itself, of 
revolting against the French govern- 
ment, and regaining what are now 
called the liberties of the German 
Empire, under the guarantee of the 
Czar of Russia. Success sanctifies 
ikil such measures in political morality, 
and as soon as good fortune leaves 
Bopaparte, hi.s external empire will 
crumble into tlust. It is only victory 
upon victory that holds together the 
subordinate parts of that empire, and 
as he how appears obliged to act up- 
on the defensive, the pieces are al- 
ready falling asunder. His object 
perhaps may be to incite the whole 



population of France to a feeling of 
danger to their country, similar to 
what took place in the periofl of the 
revolution, and by this means de- 
ploy, and develop with greater 
promptitude, the whole physical 
force of 1 he empire. Il indeed ap- 
pears that the mass of the population 
is about to arise with considerable 
eil'ect in those countries which are 
the seat ol war; and the experience 
of Spanish resistance followed op 
throush the North of Europe will 
certainly require the utmost energies 
of the French Nation to withstand, 
and make il most dansrerous for their 
armies to penetrate to great distances 
from their own frontiers. Capital 
cities will not be no readily taken, 
when countries are trained to arms, 
and actuated with a spirit of hosti- 
lity. 

We do not think, however, that 
Bonaparte will ever be deprived of 
any part of his proper empire of 
France, and the late decree respect- 
ing Guadaloupe seems to prove with 
what tenacity he holds to the integ- 
rity of that empire, and how little 
the lateeventsof the campaign have 
moderated his pretensions. In the 
mean time he appeal s to be in a si- 
tuation of difficulty greater than any 
which he ever experienced. The 
Allies have advanced to Leipsic, 
and in danger of being taken in his 
rear, Bonaparte has been obliged to 
abandon Dresden, the great cei>tral 
postof bis line of operations. Glo- 
gau one of the fortified towns which 
supported this line has surrendered, 
Bremen has been taken, Hamburgh 
IS threatened, Bavaria has joined 
the allies, and so it is said have Wit- 
temberg and Baden. A change al- 
so, from the change of fortune has 
taken place in the sentiments of the 
Danish government. . In short every 
\.b\»n appears Kd predict the dissolu- 
tion of the Napoleon dynasty, but 
by the intervention of some grand 
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stroke of geuius and generalship, 
vvhith may as suddenly depress the 
spirits of the changeable public as 
now they ate exalted. 

Yet iliis mighty work of slaughter 
on the Continent, more especialiy in 
the North, aObrds not the least 
prospect of comfort to the friends of 
liberty, ailhouuh this abused word 
is become, in the fashionable cant 
and slang of the day, a rallying 
point, or pass-word, among the ene- 
mies to Napoleon. Whether Spain 
will be bettered by the expulsion of 
the French, if that event should be 
ultiniately achieved, depends on the 
fulore conduct of the Cortes, and 
the people, jf they prove they are 
won by of freedohi, and know bow 
to enjoy it. The beloved Ferdinand 
is a cypher, not worthy to be an ob- 
ject ot contention or a slrufzgle. 
He, in no respect, rises above the 
other puny members of the ill-fated, 
piisjiuidtd, and imbeiile familj'; of 
the iiourbons. The struggle in the 
North is still less interesting, for 
whether Alexander, with h's new 
ally Charles Jean Bcrnadolte, or 
Napoieon, with his Kuiys, succeed, 
liberty to the people is not likely lo be 
the rtsuli. Thehist act of the Allies, 
if they tr.untph, would probably be 
to extend the sysleni of spoliaiion 
so intaniously practised by both sides 
in their turns; and Norway would 
be forced, tontiary to the will of 
lije people, to so; araie from DeiH 
niark, to be considered as aa 
equivalent for Finland, wrested hom 
Sweden, by Alexander, the self- 
called Deliverer of Europe! It 
would be an act of seU-degradation, 
and a base abandonment ot the priil- 
ciples of > freemen, to vindicate, or 
even palliate the conduct of iNapo- 
ieon, in his encroachments on <jer- 
inany. But llie acts on the one side 
are as bad as on the other : " the 
ciowiicd robbers" contend for the 
purposes ot aitibition, and their own 
St ii].-h and e.vuiusive interests, while 



the good of the people, the only le- 
gititnate end of government, is to- 
tally disregarded, and by most writ- 
ers and speakers on the subject, is 
not alludtd to in their frothy decla- 
mations, biit treated as a considera- 
tion unworthy of notice. Kings are 
talked of as the owners of the peo- 
ple, and' as if the latter were the 
mere herd, the property of their 
masters. 

The real deliverance of' Europe 
forms no part of the present question 
between the Allies and the French. 
The advancement of principtes 
of freedom, and the restoration of 
the rights of man, are objects 
the most remote from the actuating 
motives of both parties. Moreau, 
it is still hoped, had more honour- 
able motives, and wished lo free his 
country, even through foreign 9s- 
sislance, from the yoke of a despot; 
aiid that he still cherished a love for 
the independence of his country, 
and a desire to re-establish a re- 
public. On any other supposition, 
his late, cofiduct would have been 
base. The present Contest is not in 
the animating cause of independence 
or true social order. It is for the 
dominion of Kings and Emperors, 
and the unjust continuance and ex- 
tension of their prerogatives, in 
which, so far Irom the interests of 
the people being at issue, both of 
the coiueiiding parties wish to with- 
hold their rights from them. The 
blood which is wasted flow« not 
in 3 cause congenial with the 
interests of man.* Away then with 

• Amoug the few independent papers, 
vhkh oppose the general madness' in «a- 
vour of war, the Livtrpoo! Mercury is 
eiitiiled tt> a conspicuous place. The fol- 
lowing so congenial with our frequently 
repeated remarks, are extracted from 
that paper of elie Ut jrist. 

" 111 the events which fix^rfhe attentiott 
of the politician, and seem so pregnant 
with the future happiness or misery of a 
gicat portion of the human race, as those 
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the hypocritical cant of the deliver- 
ance of Europe, and the afiected 
cry against Bonaparte as the enemy 
of liberty. He is the enemy of liberty. 
But it ill becomes the other deter- 
mined enemies of liberty in , every 
shape, to accnse him of practising 
what they themselves vindicate in 
others. The accents of liberty are 
profaned by passing through such 
impure mouths. The independence 
of despotic sovereigns is not the in- 
dependence of the people. They 
have totally separate interests. 

The many lovers of war, who 
violently cladiour against the possi- 
bility of peace, do nut like to pay 
their share of the expenses attendant 
on their favourite game. No per- 

which now daily occur ' on the continent, 
the man of real humanity, the patriot, and 
the philosopher, can discover little cause 
Of satisfaciion. On whichever side vic- 
tory may ultimately be found, mankind 
will have little cause of congratulation. 
The cause for which the blood of hun- 
dreds of thousands is flowing is not the 
cause of society. It is falsely denominat- 
ed the cause of independence and social 
order : it is in every point of view the 
cause of a few sovereigns. It is not the 
cause of liberty, but of dominion. With 
horror, therefore, rather than with that 
interest which some of our contemporaries 
feel, or pretend to feel, in the ever-vary- 
ing reports that fill the public papers, do 
we regard a contest where there is con- 
tinually much to dread and little tu hope. 
Whether peace may be the speedy conse- 
quence of a sanguinary contention, almost 
without its parallel in history, or whether 
(the continent is doomed to be for many 
years to come, the theatre of devastation, 
there is enough, in the present moment, 
to make mankind sensible that the blood 
so profusely shed is absolutely wasted : it 
|(ows for no object congenial with the 
true interest of man. Neither the ancient 
thrones of the continent, nor the military 
iiiroue, which Bonaparte has elevated 
upon the mistaken and abused enthusiasm 
of the French people, h«ye any real foun- 
datioti in the welfare and independence of 
the communities amidst which they are 
establijhed." 



sons dislike more to pay taxes, the 
necessary and unavoidable cons^ 
quences of the war, than the sel& 
called and exclusively loyal. They 
have a large share of the emoluments 
arising from the trade of war, they 
draw much of their amusement ftoiti 
reading the accounts, and exalting 
in the success, often imaginary, of 
the war; and yet no class of the com- 
munity complain more of taxes, or 
seek mor? to evade paying their 
share of the reckoning. They sel- 
fishly and cruelly like to be amused 
with war, but not to pay for their 
unprincipled amusement. 

Our internal state is not consol- 
ing. Apathy, an almost total want 
of public spirit, and indiSeren~ce 
under the mask of moderation,- cha- 
racterize the side once filled by 
the friends of the people; even ma- 
ny of the former men of courage 
are cowed down. Few suffer them- 
selves to be influenced by strong 
impressions. All ar@ nearly brought 
down to a state of lameness. Our 
morality is too low. The times call 
for a higher tonq. Such is the omni- 
potence of fashion, when, through 
a tame submission, it is suffered to 
influence opinions. It directs as au- 
thoritively on the subject of poli- 
tics, as the on new cut of the coat, 
or the newest mode of wearing the 
hair or the whiskers. It decides 
also as authoritatively in the case of 
literature, which has in com- 
pliance with a vitiated taste, sunk 
into a stale of torpidity.* 



• " When an excess of refinement ha» 
rendered severity, even when railed forth 
iry moral indigrtaiitny odious, and made praise 
the order of the day, it is by rapturous 
expressions of admiration that the pro- 
pensity to enlarge ike idea ef self, seeks it* 
gratification. 1 hen it is gratified by the 
indiscriminate application of the epithets 
sweet, charming, elegant, beautiful, and 
interesting." 

[Eiixaieth JSamiltm't Mural Etta;j!.\ 
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The present lime's remind of the 
profligate reiga ut Charles 11., <iiid 
the tyrannical period of James II. 
They followed the unsuccessful and 
misdirected attempts to procure li- 
berty. An Oliver Cromwell equally 
with a Bonaparte frustrated the 
plans of the friends of liberty to pro- 
cure a rational freedom. But a re- 
volution followed, which laid some 
solid foundation of well-grounded 
principles, on which future genera 
tions may build the superstructure of 
Parliamentary Reform. When evils 
become of great magnitude, it is the 
law of our nature, that in the gra- 
dual operation of time they work 
their own cure. Rational liberty 
succeeds to the wildness and confu- 
sion of anarchy ; and to the bare- 
faced profligacy of despotism and 
corruption, a better order of things, 
and the renovation of the constitution 
are ii) time opposed. In the vicissi- 
tudes of the moral world, day and 
night have their turns, apathy suc- 
ceeds to a temporary burst of patri- 
otic feeling, and in its turn yields 
to a reformed stale of the public 
mind. 

While liberty is as at present op- 
pressed, and its supporters over-awed 
and borne down, its opposers are 
bold in their misdeeds. The friends 
of liberty might, with protit, receive 
instruction from the energy display- 
ed by their opponents, and while 
beaten, they might be shamed iiAo 
more execiitiveness; but we trust 
they will never imitate the systema- 
tic tricks practised by the opposers 
of liberty*, who slop at no means. 



* How easily fit tools can be prpcsred 
for any purpose, and how ready some 
men are to volunteer their services for the 
basest purposes, may be seen from the 
following well authenticated fact. Id a 
certain justice room, the presiding magis- 
trate, on beiAg pressed to take examina- 
tions in a case in which he declined to 
interfere, said something of the person 



however base, to efF«ct their pur- 
poses, and toilKowodniiij oiitlieir op- 
ponents. They misrepresent all their 
actions, and knowing themselves to 
be actuated by basely sordid motives, 
they are incapable of appreciating 
the conduct of those who move on a 
higher principle. Having no cor- 
responding tone in their minds, they 
cannot believe that men can be act- 
uated by pure disinterested motives, 
or the influence of virtuous princi- 
ples. They suppose that the friends 
of civil and religious liberty, and of 
internal peace and concord, are al- 
together such men as themselves, 
and, mistakenly or maliciously, at- 
tribute conduct to them, of which 
they are incapable. 

Consistently with t'heir insidious 
plans of deception, they sometimes 
aS*ect the language of kindness. to- 
wards Catholics, and though deter- 
mined in their hostility to thfem and 
their cause, they attempt to flatter 
them, and separate them from their 
best and surest friends, the real and 
only consistent advocates of civil 
and religious liberty. They tell them, 
they mean nothing but kindness to 
them, although they withholds Ironi 
them their Hghis. It is true, thev 
are slave*, and they hint they are 
only fit for slavery, but they shall 
be treated with mildness> by their 
merciful taskmaskers. If they only 
patiently submit to be slaves, with- 
out complaining, they shall be treat- 
ed with I he utmost share of modera- 
tion, which the insulting coiidesceii- 
sioii of political masters, holding ex- 
clusively the powers and emoiuments 
of the slate, will permit. Such Ian- 



tendering the examinations, as having 
been himself culpable. He then muttered 
something so indistinctly that a person 
standing close beside him could not hear 
what he said, yet a man in the crowd, at 
3. distance, and totally out of hearing, ex- 
claimed, " Please your honour, I'll swear !" 
So much for convenient swearers readv 
for any purpose. 
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guage makes Us dapes among some 
of the Catholic body, particularly 
among those in the higher ranks, 
who are, willing to barter honour for 
the sake of private eaadlutnent. These_ 
men are justly viewed with mistrust 
by the other members of the commu- 
nity, especially by those in inferior 
stations. From these circuinstMnces, 
a dangerous re-action is likely to 
take place, and a misguided and 
alisdirected zeal in forming exclii- 
grve societies, nominally for defence, 
but soon likely to degenerate into 
measures of offence, under the names 
of Threshers, Ribbonnien, &<:., may 
lead to coitsequences highly inju- 
hous to individuals, and the peace 
and tranquillity of the country, and of 
these errors tbeir adversaries would 
gladly avail themselves, to draw 
down the heaviest vengeance of the 
law and of the state upon them*. 

• Unremitting exertions arc made to 
e<)ntinue the rule of prejudice, over those 
who can be wroug;ht upon by artifices, or 
terrified by threats, and riotous proceed- 
tags. Papers written in the lowest style 
Of vulgar abuse, and anonymous letters 
are aent through the post-oifice, and these 
papers are sedulously dispersed by emis- 
Mries thfough Protestants of the lower 
(anks, to strengthen their prejudices, and 
ta stimulate them to sentiments and acts 
of hostility towards their neighbours. 
Some corps of yeomanry have been in the 
practice of raising a shout, when they on 
tbeir parade happened to see persons ob- 
Ooxious.tothem, thus evidently violating 
the peace ol the country ; for of all mobs, 
• military mob is the worst. The prac- 
tice is highly unmilitary, and totally sub- 
Tersive of all discipline and good order, 
when the assumed conservators of the 
public peace, with arms in their hands, 
JO grossly violate it. As their officers 
kave promised that such conduct shall be 
mtrained in future, no farther notice 
need now be taken, but if the practice is 
(^ontinued, the names of yeomanry corps 
«p oSeuding will be published, and com- 
ptainls made of them to the military com- 
flianders through their respective ranks, 
even up to the commander ia chief of the 



Catholics are in great danger, from 
the apathy of their richer members, 
and the uhenlightened efforts of the 
lower classes taking redress into their 
own bands. Thus ignorance may 
lake the lead, because men of infor- 
matioti, actuated by a base timidity, 
will not step forward, and protect, 
their poorer and more exposed breth- 
ren, by every legal and constitu- 
tional means. Protestants act equal- 
ly from erroneous principles. The 
violence of Orangemen, aad tbe 
highly culpable holdiog back of the 
moderate men, as they wish to be 
called, are with equal effect contri- 
buting to hasten forward a crisis of 
turbulence and confusion. Men, 
with good ioientions, but who, from 
giving way to unmanly fears, or in- 
dolence,thusconiproniisingt heir pub' 
lie duty for the sake of procuring 
present ease, are laying up lasting 
regrets (or themselves, if they at 
present leave any thing uodone, 
which they ought to do, or bav<* 
the power to do, to promote peace 
and concord. 

Tbe petition against the proceed- 
ings of Orangempn, is a strong effort 
on the part of the friends of peace. 



forces of Ireland, and to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant. By the issue of a late trial in Eng^ 
land, it has been declared that hissing it 
illegal, and punishable by common law. 

In one instance a clerical magistrate did 
not think it beneath bis respectability or 
regard for the laws, publicly to seek to 
ensnare the unsuspecting ardour, or rash- 
ness of a young man, by drawing him imo 
conversation, that if in an unjjuarded mo- 
ment he said or did any thing of which he 
could take advantage, he might gratify his 
spleen. While such a combination exists 
against the friend!* of liberality, they 
ought to be especially on their guard to 
give no advantage to their adversaries. 
In all things Sir Francis Eurdett's maxiiii, 
" hold to the law" is a good one. While 
we undauntedly con^plain of laws, which 
we dislike, and exert ourselves to procure 
their repeal, let strict obedience be yield- 
ed to laws, while they exist. 
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to preserve the tvanqiiillity of this selves on their general loyalty, Jn- 
couiitry. The more the iiiiitter is deed of almost all who are not in- 
considered, the more clearly will tliie.nced by local or personal par- 
the petition appear in its true point tialiiies, sentitiieiits are strongly ex- 
of view, as a wise measure of pre- pressed in such terms, as, cfimiiicr- 
caiuion to procure equal justice to int; the power exerted over thj iii- 
ail, and prevent the pretexts for the dependent part of the preis, it wonld 
formation of counter-associations, be unsafe to repeat. The people, 
It is fiisbionable for many persons however, will silently review, and 
to declare tliey belong to no parly. reiuda;e the verdict of the Jury, and 
There is the side of truth and jus- the sentence of the Bench, 
tice, around which every honest One good has resulted from the 
roan ou':'ht to rally, regardless of trial, which we trust will be per- 
popular^ prejudices, or fasliionable nranent. It is an undoubted fact, 
apathy. Many attempt to cover that the inhabitatils of a town, or 
their apostacy, and the desertion of other distticl, may meet for public 
their former principles, under the purposes, and to discuss public mea- 
acconuTiodating term of neutrality, snres, and if they do not act ille- 
Our country is in daui;ev, and in gaily, the thief magistrate has no 
a crisis of danger, the laws of Solon autliocily to dissolve the meet- 
declared it was criminal to stand iug at his pleasure. He is only 
neuter. chairman of the meelinsj through 
Amons; the domestic events of courtesy, and if he acts improperly, 
this month, the trial and conviction or .contrary to the sense of the meel- 
of Robert Tennent at the Quarter ing, they may supply his place with 
Sessions, held at Anlriui, deserves another chairman of their choict. 
the ftrst place of attention. In this We must, however, stop to notice 
Magazine will be found a corrected tin art'air which look place in the iii- 
and" enlarged account of the trial, terval, after the examinalioiis were 



lodged, and previously to the trial; 
and which, although totally uncon- 
nected wTth the merits of the qu<s- 
tion, has bi-en 



strangely brouiiht 



accompanied with some original 
notes and docunienls. We tru-st it 
will be found more full than any 
other. In relating the evivlence 

strict impiirtialily was used with- forward by insidious and underhand 

out any bias from our politii-al opi- means, to bear against the uoim- 

idons, or our friendship luf a man, peachable conduct of Puibert Ten- 

xvhoni wo glory to call our friend, nent. Jane Barnes, a pedlar, ac- 

But in noticing facts, "e had a su- cnsed Thomas Verner, the Sovereign 

periordu'.y to fu.iil, and we .selected of Belfast, viiih an assault of a most 

indiscriminately from all accoutiis, aggravated nature. Her bu^baIld, 

even from the one which was ex- being a stranger in the country, 

pressly calculated to make an unfa- a|rplied, among others, to Ruben 

vourabli- impression against the lie- 'l'i-ii*iei)t, to pioinie for him legal 

fence. We are not afiaid to leave the redress for the injury his wife alleged 

impartial pan of i^ur readeis to lorm j,he bad sustained. for a candid 

their ownjudgmml of the business, and strictly correct statement of Ko- 

fromiherepor! oltheliial.withouima- bert Tennent's conduct on the occa- 

liy farifser comments. '1 he sen.sations jjion, we refer to his Letter, at page 

through the country. are deeply felt, 329 Cold blooded prudence u)ight 

and even among the greater num- whisjjer a hint of the im|"roprieiy of 

beroftbe people, wlio pride them- his interfering, under the peculiar 
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circumstances in which he stood. 
But will aoy man, of a warm, gene- 
rous heart, anxious that public jus- 
tice should take place, and conscious 
of the purity oi his motives, as Robert 
Tennent was, have hesitated to act 
in a similar mcinner? Not ihesmaii- 
esl blanse attaches 'o him, unless it 
could be supposed, that he was ca 
pable of suborning Jane Barnes and 
her husband to bear false witness. 
The whole tenor of his life refutes 
such 3 supposition; and we are of 
opiiiion, th.at few, even of his poli- 
tical enemies, can bring themselves 
to believe so foul an imputation, al- 
though they may think it conve- 
nient, FOB THEIR PURPOSES, tO get 

others, who are unacquainted with 
him, to give credit to the atrocious 
calumny. A more honest and ho- 
nourable man than Robert Tennent 
does not breathe. We speak from 
knowledge. He is a man incapable 
of a foul action. He acted only from 
a love of justice. Without pre-judg- 
infi the case, be recommended Barnes 
to respectable law-agents ; and even 
admiiting that the prosecution was 
supported by the friends of justice, 
it was only putting Barnes and his 
wife on a footing with the accused, 
and enabling them to have equal 
benefit of the law with their richer 
antagonist. Some curious facts re- 
lating to the mode of taking the exa- 
minations, are detailed in the letter 
before alluded to, and which still 
require explanation ; but as yet the 
parties have preserved a cautious 
silence, and have not ventured on 
a reply. At the trial at the 
Quarter Sessions, at Downpatrick, 
on the 5th instant, Thomas Verner 
was acquitted. Jane Barnes was 
threatened with a prosecution for 
perjury, but we have heard of no 
eflectual means to carry these threats 
into execution. Mystery, or to use 
the newly adopted diplomatic phrase, 
mystification hangs over the busi- 
ness. But there is a plot some- 

BELFAST MAG. NO. LXill, 



Inhere! Under ail the dlTiouities 
and intricacies of the case, it is ha- 
zardous and unsafe to pronounce 
any opinion positively, but vi'ith 
some, both before and after the trial, 
a stroui^ persuasion prevailed, that 
there was a conspiracy t) practise 
on the honourable and uiisuspect- 
inc; disposition of Roi)ert Tennent, 
and by this means turn th.-; ijublic 
odium againut him, preparatory to 
his trial. Be this as it may, stre- 
nuous exertions were used lo pre- 
judice the public mind against him, 
on account of this business; with 
what justice we have already at- 
templed to show. An account of 
the trial, expressly calculated to 
throw blame ox\ Robert Tennent, 
was published, and the Belfast Nexus- 
Letter, containing it, was distril)uted 
at Antrim at a much earlier hour 
than the newspapers usually are 
distributed in that town. Great 
pains were taken to disper.se the pa- 
pers, on the opening of the court, 
through the boxes which contained 
those who were summoned as jurors, 
that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of reading the partial ac- 
count of the former trial, before 
they entered on their functions iit 
the present case I ! ! 

A temporary impression, we have 
reason to believe, was made on the 
public mmd on occasion of the 
share Robert Tennent was supposed 
to take in the affair of Barnes ; but 
we trust, his very candid and expli- 
cit letter has already dissipated the 
illusion. Error may enjoy its tri- 
umphs for a season, in ihe obscu- 
rity of darkness, but troth, like the 
sun, arises and dispels the gloom of 
the night. 

It is to be regretted, that in the de- 
fence of Robert Tennent, higher 
ground was not assumed. A litile of 
the timidity so common was in some 
stages of it apparent. It ii difficult 
to go against a strong tide which 
now sel.s so fully against bold and 

X X 
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decisive measures. Tiie rt'soiulion 
to dissolve tlie mcetirig, by any 
means, hov^'evcr violeiii, was ap- 
paifcut. Robert Teiitient ncriileiit- 
ally cnme in ihi; way, ;in;l tht. op- 
])ortunitv was suizwl, to make him 
t!ie pretest to dissolve the meeting. 
It would -have bi-eii desirable, if 
greater stress bad btHi.i placed on 
those points. His real (.rime, in 
the eyes of bis cii'jiiiies, con- 
.si.-its ill the words hr; u.secl, de- 
claring it as his opinion, that the 
.speecb of a Judge ouqlit not to go- 
vern the coiidnct of the moeliii-^ ; 
I'or ftiw vi-ill think, that a touch to 
cjaiii aUeiiiion const it'ued an assault. 
The country is certiiiiily not s'o de- 
graded, but thai a man may have 
the liberty to <ixprtss his di.^.^Mit 
from the opitiion of a jadiie. Tlte 
diictritie of tl'O inl'aliibilily of a judge 
i-- not yet n-.ade a par); of the law of 
ibtt land. If ibis wtjie the case, dos- 
jit:rate indeed xvould be our situa- 
tion." He u-as prosecuted on pc'titi- 
ciii ^roandi, ai)d he uas pnnisbed, 
i.ol KV j,is c.v.n i.u|.:po;.ed i:oiiiiciil 
sins lUuv, but to iliter otiitrs tVt.m 
Ji.liowiiii.- his exis');f;ie, IJe stjfii'is 
i.i;;)rir.'i:i!ient v^ith biicomini; tein- 
(leraiu! fn!niie-.s, and wiilj a s-iirit 
111 daniitvd and unbroken. He is in 
jT'.'iul bi-aith and spirtis, and perfett- 
Iv at bis eabt. 



' The icUowiii^T jjjdicidiis rcDiarhs ap- 
j-o^rcd in the Dublin P.vcniiijj Kcrali!. 
"We regret thrit in itiiotlit-r iiart ot the nr- 
t:ck- in th.-it p:ip'.r, tVom v.'liich t!ie p;ira- 
,^-;iph is extr;[etc(!, the v-iiror fell ialo the 
c-ritvi', irr^'w \v;i!it ot'l».ci-.i Inic.vhtlgc.nf Hiip- 
I'.r^ir.^: that R' r^rt Tt-iiiu-iiE practiifs as a 
l>hvsician. Ke i*^ a mcrciiiiiir, liat to di5- 
iinjiuiih h.jr.i fi-O'n others of tliesamsnitnif?, 
]iL' U tVctj.-.ieiniv, i7i cf.nimnn vTnnvcr.satioii 
ftvk'! Dnctor, IVi.m iiis early v't'oi'tssiou 
;is;; ■>n:-i:vOK. 

" it :» no crinic to dcaibt the wisdiim of 
? Jiidgs, or even the wisdom of a whole 
biiich (■{ .TuJf;;">, or even ths ivisckim of 
li'l the tv.-clvr Judpes when assemhled in 
t!;e Exchi'q'.icr Chamher. Any man who 
H<iul;lb die wisdom of any .'udgo when 



It vemains to be seen, whether 
the town of Belfast will re assume 
their fortnor spirit. Ko syinpto.us 
of it arc yt discernihle. They 
coinnieiiced tUo liusiness wrong, by 
not app(>intini-.r a new chairninn, 
when the Sr,vorei',»i) cho''.e to vacate, 
at tlieadjoiirneii intetmji- Men should 
ksiovv their rii.'.hts, and dare lo assert 
thciii in every h'i.;al and constitution- 
a! matiner; but when a delicjericy of 
civil courage prevails, the persons 
who are waiitiii;j in this essential 
virtue, will alvvriys be liable to re- 
ceive insults: for their opnoneiiis 
%vill calculate how inany they may 
offer with impntviiv, and act accord- 
ingly: but wiiere coo! and delibor- 
ata firnniess is apparent, they wdio 
are most ready to give insults, as far 
as thev will be permitted to yo, are 
often most easily reduced to their 
original insiiiiiiticaiice, if they are 
opposed by public spirt, keeping 
strictly wiiliid the bounds vi hicli the 
law prescribes. If the inhabitants 
of a loivii are inclined to submit 
Uiniely to insults, they must bear 
their fate, withor.t being entitled to 
conifiiisevatlon. between the kick- 
ers and kicked, under such circum- 
slaiites, it is uselcKs to interfere. 

Luxury and selfishness have made 
niitihty ravatccs on the public spirit 
of Belfast. vSonie are afraid their 
business row sutler, if they preserve 
the unbeudiii;^- front of sturdy in.- 
tegrity and independence, jin mi- 
r7^lit!:ou$ condescension prevails in 

sitting at Nisi Pilus, may go to the supe- 
rior court and declare that the Judge at 
Ni-i 1'rii.is misunderstood the law, and 
gave a niiidlrection to the Jury. Such 
n\!sUi.'eclion ofton happens, and it is no 
crime to say that a Judge may he in er- 
ror. If therefore a Judge may be in error 
in a civil case, surely he niav mistake the 
Jaw in a criminal case. It was no crime to 
doubt, and Dr. Tonnent should not have 
been reviled himself on .such an account, 
nor have had his feelings wounded by aa 
insult to the character of an abttnt brother," 
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others; they will not spoil the har- 
mony of their social parlies, by the 
introduction of a stronjif political 
principle, though foundeit oh pro- 
priety or justice, for what have these 
things to do with men determined 
to make and enjoy a large fortune ? 
A self-degradation ensues, and is the 
cause of all the insults which the in- 
habitants of Belfast suffiir, either 
directiji themselves, or in the per- 
son of a virtuous citizen. Will any 
thing arouse them, or will the tor- 
pidity of wealth absorb ev^iBry so- 
nerous and patriotic feeling ? Will 
it be possible 

" To animate their drooping courage 

With love of freedom 

To thunder in their ears their country's 

cause. 
And try to raise up all that's Roman in 

them i" 

For ourselves, we are disposed to 
contribute our exertions: 

« 'Tis not in mortals to command success, 
•• But we'll do more, our Countrymen ! 
we'll deserve it." 

At times we are almost incli ned to 
despair of our country. Prejudices 
unfavourable to liberty are so strong, 
and the clamour is so loud a^^ainst 
every thing that is liberal and pa- 
triotic, while on the other hand the 
friends to liberty are so timid and 
Inkewarrn, and discover so faint and 
measured an opposition to theproceed- 
ings of their opponents, while ihey 
secretly condemn them, that we fear 
there is not a sufficient stock of 
public spirit in the country, which 
like the seasoning quality of salt, 
will preserve the comniunity from 
tibsolute putrefaction. 11 ihu pillars 
of the constitution are u, .iirimiaeil, 
the edifice must fall. Trial by Jury 
is one of the great by i«ark.s, but if 
a time should ever arrive, when ju- 
rors inditferentiy chosen, sh-juid so 
far represent the general prejudices 



of the country, and show th!?ir own, 
as to enter into a jury-box with a 
determination to coiivic't a man be- 
cause Irs principles and opinions 
were opposite to theirs, freedom 
could not long subsist under a con- 
tinuance of such circumstances. 
The outward forms might be pre- 
served, and jurors, mistaking preju- 
dice for conscience, might suppose 
they acted properly, while the tiaid 
might yield too easily to the authori- 
tative tone of their fellow-jurors, be- 
tray the cause ot justice, and compro- 
mise their own feelings ; but it would 
indeed be an ill omen of the times, if 
juries should ever be found .so sub- 
servient MonK'squieu has asserted 
"that the British constitution must 
perish, whenever the legislative part 
of it shall become more corrupt than 
the executive " It may be asserted 
with equal truth, that liberty can- 
not long survive the period of juro's 
suffering prejudices, and not facts \o 
inHuence their verdicts. Every ju- 
ror should preserve his mind above 
being influenced by a popular ch* 
niaur, artfully raised and msiuiouslv 
propagated ; or against yielding to 
the authority of another. To God 
and his country, and to the feeiiu;;s 
of his own mind, he is only answer- 
able for his_ verdict. While revol- 
ving in his own mind, what decisioii 
he shall pronounce, he should look, 
williin, regardless of all external cii- 
cuiiistances or inHueiiCe ; and consi- 
dering as if the whole business rest- 
ed on himself individually, act as 
shall best secure bis own peace of 
m.-nd, regardless ol suMering present 
inconveniences, or ot opjiosing the o- 
piniims of others, ho.vevt-r appueiit- 
ly ri-spectable, when he thin us l hey 
are ivmng. We cannot loo oiien 
ii'culciUe the necessity of unbending 
firitiness ot character. 

Catholic meetings have been hfid 
for the Counties ot Down and An- 
trim, at Newry and Bilfasl, The 
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Resolutions are placed among the 
Documents, but ihe speeches, for 
want of room, are deferred to next 
jiuaiber, when a correct account of 
them will be given. The meeting 
at Belfast was, like all the others, 
highly peaceable and orderly. Aris- 
tocratic hauteur, always afraid ot the 
peo|jle, and on all occasions ready 
to malign them, may call an assem- 
blage ofthe people a ;noJ, because they 
are not all of the richer ranks, but 
the Catholic meeting at Belfast af- 
f(u;led a practical refutation of the 
calumny, and demonstrated that a 
meeting can be held, with a majori- 
ty composed of the despised lower or- 
ders, and without the presidency of 
a magistrate, in which the greatest de- 
corum shall be preserved. If ma- 
gistrates, perverting the ends of their 
office, encourage and organize a riot, 
the most peaceable meeting may rea- 
dily, by .vuch machinations, be con- 
verted into a riotous as.sembly. 



COUilPsrONDENCE. 



To the Propridors of tha Sdfasi Magazine* 



m.ACTIC.\L PATRIOTISM. 

What are the great instruments of hos- 
tility to Catholic Emancipation ? Tiie 
Orange Associations, and a neutral press. 
The eitinctioa of the Orange system, ihe 
estabtisbment of a free press in Ulster, 
these are the direct means of forwarding 
this great and national cause. Orangemen, 
and the patrons of Orangemen, are the 
only positive enemies to Catholic claims. 
Nothing, therefore, can forward their 
views si> effectually, as the suppression of 
this truly Anti-Catholic system. Again, 
bv the silence of the press, the just and 
righteous claims of the Catholic millions 
are kept back from public vi»w ; while an 
independent press would force upon pub- 
lic attention this cause, that asks but to 
be known, in order to be successful. 

These two great evils strengthen each 
other. But Jcr Orange patronage and 
support, our ylster newspaper press would 
have sunk before this time, Orangemen 



have kept ihem up, and they have been most 
efficient, though indirect, upholders of 
Orangism. Under their silent, protect- 
ing shade, the uoxious plant of Orangism 
has thriven and advanced lo an evil ma- 
turity ! Tha neutral press refuses to lend 
a hand in putting down Orangism ; tlii* 
they would call "becoming party men," 
an imputation they dread of all things; 
and thus they stand neutral and impartiiil 
between the acknowledged friends, and 
the well-known enemies of their country ! 
Such are our Ulster newspapers, from 
Newry round to Enniskillen; and such 
they are likely to continue to the end of 
the chapter, for they will not be re- 
formed ! 

To remove these great evils, the Catho- 
lics, not of Ulster alone, but throughout 
the whole kingdom, should forward the 
petition against Orangisin, and assist in 
the establishment of an independent news- 
paper in this province. These are direct, 
practical modes of advancing the cause, 
and would be much more efficient, than 
the routine labour of public common-place 
speeches, and votes of thanks to their 
" royal," and " noble," and " eloquent 
friends." Let your orators, who are clo- 
<;ucnt over tlieir wine, cease talking in 
the air, and devote a little of their time 
to the inquiring after, and ascertaining of 
such STRONG FACTS, as would form a 
mass of evidence, to prove the assertions 
in the Ami-Orange petition, as they can 
be proved. Instances of Grants lutra^e ; r>f 
M^a^hterial partiality ; of protectttions at tiite 
sy.plyrsned^ through intimtdatiot^ or bribery^ ^c. 
Let your speculating, talking patriots, 
procure a number of such facts as these, 
that cm is eslabtiihed m OATH, and they will 
do a practical good to their country. 

The public are anxious for the ap>«ar- 
ance of the Newry paper, which is announ- 
ced for November next, and promises ivell. 
If it ptrfutnt aUy-i according to these pro- 
mises, it must ensiire support. In fact, 
there would be room for more than one 
Newspaper on libera! principles in Ulster, 
■h.n'\ though it may not answer the view* 
of the Dublin Pr'.iprietors to eucai'.rage 
an I.idepeud^jt Newspaper too much, iu 
this province, it is yet the very greatest 
dirsidmitiim, uot only tor us, but for tile na- 
tion at largo. 

I beg y(iur insertion of this in the Po- 
litical CiTrcvspiMidence for the present 
month, i remain, &c. 

O'Niu. 



